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The next morning Isabella was surprized by a visit from 
captain B. and Mrs. B. she was first tempted to treat 
them with that hauteur which she could when she pleas, 
ed call up to repel impertinence; but good manners com- 
pelled her to receive them, and good nature toid her 
that as kindness prompted the visit, she ought to use them 
well. She therefore rallied her spirits, and was excellent 
company. Maria gazed at her wondering in silence, but 
the captain, rude and boisterons, teazed her with his jokes. 
Well, you little vixen, cried he, Ithought you were dying 
in love with Herbert. But you see you were mistaken, 
said she. No curse me if I was, for when on shipboard, 
you seemed to care only for him: but now I suppose you 
have got so many admirers, that he is forgot. Ha! ha! 
just as you say, replied Isabella laughing. Well come, 
hang me that is honest: hey Bess would you forget me x 
soon? <A glance of contempt from his lady silenced him, 
and the entrance of captain C. gave a turn to the conversa- 
tion. The news of the day, politics and business, engross- 
ed the gentlemen; while dress, and the price of muslin la- 
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ces, ribbons, flowers and feathers, amused the ladies untii 

captain C. took occasion to enquire of captain B. if he had 
seen Clermont in York. Noc—rseme, notI! why? No- 
thing, only it is so long since we have heard from hin, I 
should be glad to get some account of him. Why, replied 
Byard, has he taken you in for the ready ? I know you sent 
him some. Whotold you so, said Clay: himself, replied 
the other. This almost restored Clermont in the opinion 
of his friend, who continued silent: and Byard ran on with 
his usual volubility, exclaiming O I believe the loss of the 
Lovely Ann putan end to that spark’s ambition and pride, 
for I have heard no more of the business he came on; and 
Bankly is such a smart fellow, that he would have made it 
splash like the devil. ‘The plan failed, said captain Clay: 
I believe so, was the answer. ‘Then Clermont is gone to 
England thought he, and all is right. His generous heart 
beat light at its own suggestions, for to think ill of a fellow 
creature was painful to him. Captain Byard, who thought 
in the few words that passed between them that he saw 
something of suspicion, and as he hated and envied Cler- 
mont, he thought this would be a good opportunity of less- 
ening him in the opinion of the company, ran on that Her- 
bert was a sly dog, but still water runs deep, as we sailors 
say, hey brother captain! Why so sir, said Isabella, who 
was all attention. O I know a thing or two! but:it is mean 
to talk behind a man’s back,but if he was here now,—why 
did not you hear of the trick he tried to put upon Bankly ? 
No, said Maria. Why he only tried to quiz him out of 
four thousand dollars, by altering the words and figures : 
Bankly got suspicious,—such fellows are cursed smoaky, 
and poor Herbert had to be off for fear of the State prison. 
Isabella grew faint—Where did you hear that? said cap 

tain C. Why it was’ the town talk, said he, I thought you 
heard it or I should not have told you: but come Bess, let 
us be off, for it is almost dinner time, past one o’clock ! 
Mrs. Byard loitered in hopes of being asked to dine: but 
Isabella could not take such a liberty in the house, and 
therefore declined their invitation for the next day; but 
added, that after her jaunt on long Island, she would do 
herself the pleasure of taking tea with them, after which 
they departed. 
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Doubt now rose almost to conviction in the mind of the 
captain: well Bell, said he, what think you of the captain’s 
story ? Idonot believe it sir. Nor I, said Maria. I wish 
I did not, said he: he then recounted what he had heard, 

adding, the one thing coincides so well with the other, that 
I can scarcely refuse them credit. Isabella was silent, and 
Maria said she was sorry; while her friend continued to 
think. Maria, said Isabella, will you go with me to night ? 
Where? said Maria: no matter where replied she, will you 
eo? Yes said Maria. When it was dark they retired to 
their chambers, and slipping on dark calico gowns, they 
set off in order to find NO..—Cherry street. Their enquiry 
for Clermont was answered by Miss Harriet, who was 
standing in the door with Jackson, that no such person liv- 
ed there. But he did board here, said Maria, some time 
ago. Then m’a turned him off, for we keep no trash‘in 
the house, that has hussies coming after them; and you are 
not the first ones that came to look for him. Isabella grew 
faint, and Maria turned from the door, while Harriet and 
her companion laughed aloud. It is too true I fear, said 
Isabella, for when such a creature as that can censure him, 
he must be bad indeed. Appearances are against him, re- 
plied Maria, but we must not say any thing to my uncle: 
this was agreed on, and they reached home without being 
missed. Isabella’s mind now became clouded with doubts 
and fears; hitherto her love for Clermont had appeared to 
her but as atributet merit, andthe good opinion she had 
of him, had fed the flame that consumed her peace. But 
now suspicion shook that affection to the root of it, ‘which 
was the virtue of its object :) should these be only assum- 
ec’, how ought she to thank Heaven that had thus through 
its divine inspiration, conducted her to a place where she 
had detected him, ere her constitution had sunk under the 
conflict of her head and heart. She now shed tears of gra 

titude, and in her prayers to Heaven he became a subject, 
for now next to God she felt she loved him, and prayed for 
his reformation. Yet he had been so kind, so tender and 
attentive ; was it only a mask to gain her heart, and then 
forsake her? Yet he might have married her, and then her 
fate would have been irrevocable. Perhaps that was his in- 
tention in the Sict part of the voyage, but at that time He 
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feared the inspection of captain C. In short Isabella’s mind 
was a chaos, not one image was perfect. In this situation 
they set off on their excursion over Long Island: they were 
delighted with Brooklyn, but Flatbush charmed them. O 
said Isabella, if I can prevail on papa to come, I will pass 
the ensuing summer in this delightful spot ; the situation 
so rural, the houses neat and beautiful, and if the rest of 
the inhabitants resemble those we now board with, it must 
be Arcadia. Their residence was at the principal inn in 
the village, and the unaffected kindness of their host and 
hostess, together with their two daughters so charmed Isa- 
bella, that though she only proposed staying one day, after 
a fortnight’s stay she left them with reluctance, particular- 
ly the youngest daughter, who was about fourteen years of 
age, whom Isabella felt she loved, and shed tears at part- 
ing from. Three weeks were passed in this delightful exer- 
cise, during which time Maria declared they had been from 


Jerusalem to Jericho; nor had Babylon escaped them. But 


we have missed the tower. O that has fallen, said her un- 
cler. ‘There was an old church, said Maria, m the upper 
part of Brooklyn, how sweetly romantic was its situation, 
it always reminded me of the song 


“ Ere atound the huge oak” ; 


For the church is now a ruin 
“ And nods on a hill.” 


But we haye seen no rooks, said Isabella. There you are 
out my girls,said captain C. for take my word for it, all the 
inhabitants are a set of rooks, or there would not be so 
much ground, and so few inhabitants in so beautiful a place, 
why we scarcely met any emigrants who had settled there 
lately, and the few we did see appeared as if they were on- 
ly sojourners in the land, and not citizens of the country 
as in ovr state, where every man is welcomed with hospi- 
tality, that gives them a confidence and creates friendship. 
But through this whole state money is the word, have plen- 
ty of that and you are welcome, no matter who or what 
you are. Well and is not that hospitality uncle? said Ma- 
ria. No my dear that is interest, hospitality looks not for 
recompence; the only hospitabie people I saw, were those 
we boarded with in Flatbush. : 


To be continued. 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
Translated from M. de Sr. Prrrre’s Etudes de le Neture. 
BY DR. HUNTER. 


; Of Mental Affections. 


I SHALL speak of mental affections, chiefly in the view 
of distinguishing them from the sentiments of the soul ; 
they differ essentially from each other. For example, the 
pleasure which comedy bestows is widely different from 
that of which tragedy is the source. The emotion which 
excites laughter is an affection of the mind, or of human 
reason ; that which dissolves us into tears is a sentiment 
of the soul. Not that I would make of the mind and of 
the soul, two powers of a different nature: but it seems to 
me,” as has been already said, that one is to the other, what 
sight is to the body ; mind is a faculty, and soul is the prin- 
ciple of it: the soul is, if I may ventnre thus to express 
myself, the body of our intelligence. I consider the mind, 
then as an intellectual eye, to which may be referred the 
other faculties of the understanding, as the zmagination, 
which apprehends things future, memory, which coniem- 
plates things that are past; and yudgment, which discerns 
their correspondencies. The impression made upon us by 
these different acts of vision, sometimes excites in us a sen- 
timent which is denominated evidence ; and in that case, 
this last perception belongs immediately to the soul; of this 
we are made sensible by the delicious emotion which it sud- 
denly excites im us; but, raised to that, it is no longer in 
the province of mind; because when we begin to feel, we 
cease to reason; it isno longer vision it is enjoyment: 

As our education and our manners direct us toward our 
personal interest, hence it comes to pass, that the mind em- 
ploys itself only about social conformities, and that reason, 
after all, is nothing more than the interests of our passions; 
but the soul, left to itself, is incessantly pursuing the con- 
formities of nature, and our sentiment is always the inter- 
est of mankind. 

Thus, I repeat it, mind is the perception of the laws of 
society, and sentiment is the perception of the laws of na- 
ture. Those who display to us the conformities of society, 
such as comic writers, satyrists, epigramatists, and even 
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the greatest part of moralists, are men of wit: such were. 
the abbé de Choisy, La Bruyere, St. Evremont, and the 
like. Those who discover to us the conformities of na- 
ture, such as tragic and other poets of sensibility, the 
inventors of arts, great philosophers, are men of genius : 
such were Shakespeare, Corneille, Racine, Newton, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Montesquieu, L, Fontaine, Fenelon, J. J. 
Rosseau. The first class belong to one age, to one season, 
to one nation, to one junto; the others to posterity and to 
mankind. 

We shall be still more sensible of the difference which 
subsists between mind and soul, by tracing their affections 
in the opposite progresses. As often, for example, as the 
perceptions of the mind are carricd up to evidence, they 
are exalted into a source of exquisite pleasure, independ- 
ently of every particular relation of interests; because as 
has been said, they awaken a feeling within us. But when 
we go about to analyze our feelings, and refer them to the 
examination of the mind, or reasoning power, the sublime 
emotions which they excited in us vanish away ; for in this 
case, we do not fail to refer them to some accommodation 
of society, of fortune, of system, or of some other personal 
interest, whereof our reason is composed. ‘Thus in the 
first case, we change our copper into gold; and in the se- 
cond, our gold into copper. 

Again, nothing can be less adapted, at the long run, to 
the study of nature, than the reasoning powers of man; for 
though they may catch here and there some natural con- 
formities, they never pursue the chain to any great length: 
besides there is a much greater number which the mind 
dees not perceive, because it always brings back every 
thing to itself, and to the little social or scientific order 
within which it is circumscribed. ‘hus, for example, if 
it takes a glimpse of the celestial spheres, it will refer the 
formation of them to the labor of a glass-house; and if it 
admits the existence of a creating power, it will represent 
him as a mechanic out of employment, amusing himself 
with making globes, merely to have the pleasure of seeing 
them turn around. It will conclude, from its own disor- 
der, that there is no such thing as order in nature; from its 
awn immortality, that there is no mortality. As it refers 
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every thing to its own reason, and seeing nu reason for ex- 
istence when it shall be no longer on earth, it thence con- 
cludes, that in fact, it shall not in that case exist. To be 
consistent, it ought equally to conclude on the same princi- 
ple, that it does not exist now; for it certainly can disco- 
ver, neither in itself nor in any thing around, an actual rea- 
son for its existence. 

Weare convinced of our existence by a power greatly 
superior to our mind, which is sentiment or intellectual 
feeling. We are going to carry this natural instinct along 
with us into our researches respecting the existence of the 
deity, and the immortality of the soul; subjects on which 
our versatile reason has so frequently engaged, sometimes 
on this, sometimes on the other side of the question. Though 
our insufficiency be too great to admit of lanching far in- 
to this unbounded career, we presume to hope that our 
perceptions, nay our very mistakes, may encourage men of 
genius to enter uponit. These sublime and eternal truths 
seem to us so deeply imprinted on the human heart as to 
appear themselves the principles of our intellectual feeling, 
and to manifest themseives in our most ordinary affections, 
as in the wildest excesses of our passions. 


Madam, 

THE following letter, copied from a novel not very popular, 
presents so correct a picture of what the female character ought to be, 
that I hope you will give it a place in your Tea Tray. The supposed 
writer is a young female, married to a man for whom at first she had 
not more than a trifling partiality ; but who by kindness and attention 
had gained her whole affections, and taught her the true value of vir- 
tue. The letter was written to a villian who had endeavoured to se- 
duce her, by inflaming her passion with warm effusions of his heated 
imagination, and tried to persuade her to elope from her husband. But 
pure affection taught her to despise him, and to rise superior to his 
arts. In consequence of this she addressed him as follows. Would 
every woman suffer her reason thus to raise her superior to the blan- 
dishments of the other sex, how much higher would they stand in so- 
ciety, and how bright would be the example they would presentjto maa, 
I am Madam, kc. 

FRANKLINIA. 


TO E. D. 


I MEAN not to assail you with reproaches, for to you I 
owe it, that my eyes are at length opened: the work was 


r. TENgs. 
~~ 
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gradual, but it isat length completed. Never did woman 
escape from such ruin; never did woman escape by such 
means from suchruin. When } look back and reflect that 
a few months—what do I say—a few days back I was a 
miserable perverted being, seduced by the jargon of senti- 
ment, and sacrificing my best feelings and aifections to a 
false, pernicious principle, which I dared not examine, 
yet thought it a duty not to resist, and trying to assume a 
wild virtue from the sacrifice. When [ recollect myself, 
and so lately, the pupil of false sentiment, and a// its works; 
dying to be the heroine of a mad and wicked tale of Ros- 
seau, of a Gothe, of a Wolstonecraft; dying to convert 
imaginary duties iuto real, and real into imaginary ones ; 
when I recollect this,. how can I be but grateful to the 
hand that led me to the very brink of the precipice, though 
its intention was to dash me from it, since it was there that 
I recovered my reason and my sight? Yes, sir, you have 
led me blind and infatuated through many a maze of delu- 
sive feeling, and you might perhaps, have led me on till 
the power to pause or to retreat was utterly lost to me, had 
you not, by too precipitate a disclosure of your own views, 
aweke forever those of your victim. The reign of false 
feeling is over. Alive, ane trembling at my new exist- 
ence, I review my past and present self, and shudder to 
think what I might have been, and triumph to think what 
1 may yet be—what I may be, for my present feclings 
want confirmation and exercise. ‘To the whinings of ro- 
mantic delirium has succeeded a determined discharge of 
duties, to which my heart has long prompted me, had I not 
struggled with its dictates--struggled to mistake them. 
Lest the smallest suspicion should remain on your mind 
that I am deceiving myself or you in this representation of 
the change cf my feelings, I most solemnly assure you I ne- 
ver loved you: I never loved man but Aim whom misfor- 
tune has endeared to me; whom I never knew how much 
I loved, till urged to desert and dishonor him. The wild 
attathment which I deceived myself and you in suffering 
you to believe you had inspired me with, was the unhappy 
offspring of many unhappy causes—ofa neglected mind, an 
insidious and fatal companion—an ..tful man—a danger- 
ous course of study—and the wanderings of an untutored 
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mind, too prone to passion and to melancholy; too fond 
of exalting fantastic sufferings, and believing it, ought to 
be unhappy, because the subjects it loved to read of were 
unhappy.—Accept my solemn declaration that my heart is 
my husband’s; it ever was—it ever shall be his. I never 
knew how much I loved him till now—but it is not too 
late. When I compare his heart and character with those 
of him who would alienate me from him, my own is torn 
with shame, and pride and love. In the agonies of my 
first conflict on the discovery of your unworthiness, or my 
own, I believed I had not long to live. I now wish to 
have my life protracted, that it may (for I flatter myself it 
yet may) be devoted to the happiness of his. Write to me 
no more, Sir, it is m vain; your miserable agent is dis- 
missed, I will see her no more; I will hear no more from 
you. I have banished all my French books. 1 have des- 
troyed all your letters. I would request you to destroy 
those you have received from me, but I would be sorry to 
be thought to possess interest enough to make a request 
from you; perhaps it may humble me and reform you, 
that they should be left with you as evidences of a mind 
retrieved from folly before folly was darkened into guilt.— 
I will spare Mr. B. the knowledge of your unworthi- 
ness, for I wish to spare him pain. Perhaps my lenity may 
be erroneous, I trust you will not prove it so. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c. &c. 
A. B. 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


Continued. 


How far Frederick’s sentiments and his father’s coincid- 
ed, time fully proved: but for the present we must pursue 
him through the mazes of a passion that leads its votaries 
through every vagary fancy can suggest. His first attempt 
was to see Eliza, and in that he soon succeeded’ for the 
same evening as she was accompanying her father to meet- 
ing, he met them at the door, and for a moment 

ike Hamlet gazing stood, entranc’s in admiration 
Mr. D. who did not wish to offend his lodger, nor appear 
rude, stopped also; and for a minute the trio exhibited 2 
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group, that Hogarth would have drawn with pleasure, 
though perhaps not with the same effect dame nature did ; 
for poor Eliza looked and sighed, and lost herheart. Mr. 
L. was the first to recover his recollection: he bowed po- 
litely, and made way for them to pass; but stood at the 
door to take a fond, a lingering look, and then retired to in- 
dulge in those dreams of fancied bliss with which Cupid so 
plentifully feeds his votaries in the beginning of their no- 
viciate. QO she is an angel of beauty ! exclaimed he, in a 
paroxysm of passion. Who? said Matilda, who had been 
dusting his room. ‘That heavenly creature who has just 
vone out with your father, who is she? O that is sister E- 
liza, replied the child. Your sister! exclaimed the enrap- 
tured L. Yessir. What the daughter of your father? I 
believe so, replied Matilda. Mr. L. laughed at the child’s 
hesitation: and enquired where her sister lived. Why here 
to be sure sir, Then why have I never seen her till to- 
night? Why since times have gone so hard with father, 
sister Eliza who is very proud, and has never been used 
to work, pouts and cries so, and mother scolds her, and 
and father too—but they brought her up like a lady, and 
now she says they want to make a servant of her: this she 
resents, and since you have had this room that used to be 
hers to receive her company in, and got her piano and all 
her beautiful drawings, she do’nt care for any thing; ——why 
it is only four days since I coaxed her out of the third sto- 
ry, and got her with usagain. Here Mrs. D. summoned 
Matilda, and Mr. L. was left to dream of the beautiful 


E.liza. 


(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


In the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, written after his with- 
drawal to the island of Elba, just published from the third 
London edition, is found the following description of his 


person and mind: 

‘¢ As to his person, Bonaparte is o. a small stature, but 
admirably proportioned. He is of a square habit of body, 
yet robust, and calculated to undergo the greatest fatigues: 
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His complexion, like that of all the males of southern cli- 
mates, is olive; his eyes blue, his chin prominent, the 
lower part of his face thin, his forehead square and pro- 
jecting. 

‘¢ In respect to his mind, he possesses uncommon attain- 
ments, and writes und speaks with fluency and eloquence. 
He is abstemious at his meals, and was never seen in the 
slightest degree intoxicated. He possesses many friends, 
but has no minions; and preserves an inviolable secrecy, 
by means of a rigorous silence, far better than other men 
do by a loquacious hypocrisy. It is remarkable that this 
man, though exposed to danger in so many battles, never 
received the slightest wound. It is a singular circumstance, 
that he should ascend and descend (and now it may be ad- 
ded, re-ascend) the throne without occasioning the loss of 


a single life.” 





FRAGMENT. 


ALAS! under the guise of friendship, I drank the dead- 
ly poison that is now destroying my peace. I saw virtue 
under her fairest form, and my heart joyfully greeted her 
acquaintance. [loved ere I knew my heart susceptible of 
that passion:—Yes I love to agony, but while reason ap- 
proves my choice and endears the object, religion, honor, 
and peace bid me fly the danger that surrounds me. For 
O powers above! I know myself beloved, and yet must 
fly the dear object of my affection. Hope cannot cheer me 
with her soothing smiles—there is horror, death and des- 
truction blended in them.—Nothing remains for me but 
despair,.-agony, separation, death: not one consoling idea 
animates my sinking spirits, and while the bitter drops 
chase each other down my cold pale cheeks, I at once love, 
adore and dread thee: yet Heaven only is dearer to me 
than thou art:—My soul, heart and every faculty is thine ; 
I fear forever, for alas! I wish not to forget thee: no in the 
secret recesses of my heart and mind will I cherish thy im- 
age, friend of my soul. And though the hemisphere should 
separate us, still will this fond heart adore thee. O forget 
not that being whose existence hangs on thine. God only 
is dearer to me than thou art; but if to love thee is an of- 
fence in his sight, may his grace enable me to subdue that 
passion. 
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on Rosa’s INVITATION, IN NO. 4. OF VOL. 2. 


WHEN genius, youth, beauty and fancy unite, 

And the song from the Bards of the Tea Tray invite ; 
Yew perhaps will her pleasure refuse to obey, 

Tho’ little accustom’d to fashion thé lay. 


As for me, I would instantly wake up the lyre, 
Though now (so neglected) untuneful the wire ; 
And strive to pour harmony’s numbers along, 
Could I hope but to chant an acceptable song. 





But so long in the shades of retirement immured; 
And so much to solitude’s scenery inured ; 

Too sombre perhaps were the theme I'd assume, 
And the notes of the lyre might partake of the gloom. 


It is true, that such scenery and themes e’er impart 
An undefin’d something, most dear to my heart ; 
Which soothes all my sorrows, my passions serenes, 
And bears me above this life’s turbulent scenes. 


But surely such strains would all dissonance prove 
To rosa ! whose musical magic cap move 

All passions at will, and all feelings inspire, 

As oft as she touches the soul-breathing lyre. 


Then, Rosa, melodious enchantress! play on ; 
But oh! for sweet harmony’s sake, //ay alone ; 
At least deign to grant me this humble request, 


That I may but listen, admire and be blest. 
AMYNTOR. 


A VISION. 


FATIGUED with labours, and with cares opprest, 
At once my mind and body sought for rest: 

The drowsy God, upon my aching head 

With lib’ral hand, his friendly poppies shed, 
When lo! before me wond’rous scenes appear’d, 
Strange thing I saw, and stranger things [ heard ! 
On purple pinions borne, the god of love, 

With rapid flight descended from above. 

His golden quiver by a ribbband slung 

In graceful ease across his shoulder hang. 

The fatal bow, his ensign of command, * 

With dire intent he wielded in his hand. 

He saw me first, and took a feather’d dart, 
Prepar’d his bow, and level’d at my heart. 
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I turn’d around, his posture I espy’d, 
“ © spare me Cupid, cruel god,” I cried, 
‘¢ Behold around you swarms of youthful swains, 
The blood of passion boiling in their veins : 
*Tis theirs, from love to gather perfect bliss, 
On beauty’s lip to print the burning kiss ; 
’Tis theirs to find enjoyment in a sigh, 
And read their fortune in a virgin’s eye. 
But me ! whom nature form’d without an art, 
To win the soul, or captivate the heart, 
Me! whorn the graces view with stern disdain, 
As scarcely fit to join the muses’ train ; 
From me what trophies wouldst thou hope to raise ? 
So poor a conquest, who would deign to praise? 
By Cupid’s hand should I be doom’d to bleed, 
Not even Cupid would’avow the deed: 
While prostrate millions bow before thy shrine 
With willing hearts, thou canst not hope for mine ;” | 
“ Mistaken youth, the wanton god replied, 
Think not that love will e’er submit to pride. 
Though willing thousands call upon my name, 
Though prostrate millions celebrate my fame : 
If one proud heart, my empire could despise, 
One heart defy the power of beauty’s eyes, 
My useless bow at once I would destroy, 
Nor ever more one feather’d dart employ. ° 
My mercy then in in vain you would implore, 
Your peace of mind it never can restore : 
And yet, some merit I will grant thy plea, 
And in thy favour soften the decree. 
Of all the fair that, grace the verdant plain, 
Choose for thyself the object of thy pain: 
Should’st thou prefer the beauties of the face, 
Or in the form admire peculiar grace, 
Should sparkling eyes inspire a pleasing flame, 
Or rosy cheeks thy fond attention claim ? 
Whatever charm thy fancy can suggest, 
In some kind virgin thou may’st still be blest ; 
For in the search we possibly may find, 
Some who possess the beauties of the mind.” 
He ceas’d to speak, and way‘d his potent wantl, 
The virgin throng*arose at his command: 
Unnumbered beauties stood before my view, 
Bright as the sunbeams sparkling on the dew, 
whe short, the tall, the brown appear’d, 

e prude that pouted, the coquette that leer’d ; 
The timid maid, just blooming at fifteen, 
And the stale virgin, withered, pale and lean. 
With all the charms of beauty richly fraught, 
Lucinda first, my close attention caught, 
A faultless person, and a lovely mid, 
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I found with wonder, were in her combin’d ; 
Deficient only in a single part, 

She wanted nothing but @ FEELING HEART. 
‘‘ Calm and unruffled as a summer sea” 
From passion’s gales, Lucinda‘s breast is free. 
A faithless lover she may well defy, 

recall her heart, nor breathe a single sigh : 
And should a second prove inconstant too, 
She changes on, till she can find one true. 

EUPHROSYSE. 
(To be continued.) 


AMBITION. 


AMBITION, what is that? A gilded stream, 

‘That to Fame’s temple and bright honor leads, 

Lovely to view! whose glassy surface beams 

With countless treasures, borrowed from the eve 

Of heated fancy; mitres, robes of state, 

Crowns, sceptres, thrones, andall the pomp 

And pageantry of pride, flash on the view, 

And our acceptance court, with dreams fantastic, 

Which like dazzling suns, strike reason blind, 

And undirected thus, eager we plunge 

Into the treach‘rous flood,—buffet the biliows, 

And each dear earn‘d shade, anxious pursue. 
APOLLO. 


A PATRIOTIC SONG. 


Sons of Columbia, rush to battle ! 
Hark! the British cannons rattle! 

L’en on our shores beho!d the foe! 
Arm! arm! and may th’ invaders know 
('cdumbiats sons are brave as free. 

Nor born for abject slavery. 


Unite, and hasten to the field! 

But ne’er to haughty Britain yield! 

4. ruthless foe must ne’er prevail, 

Ne’er cause us Freedom to bewail! 

What IWashington so nobly gained! 

Must ever nobly be maintained! . 


Fach patriot bosom ardent burn! 

Your rights assert—-tndignant spurn, 
What e’er may tend to make you slaves, 
Shall Artretn only rule the waves? 

No, no, Colunibians ! still be free 


Assert your rights by hod and sea ! 
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Tremble not ata tyrant’s frown ! 

Rush on, you brave, the day‘s your own ! 
The shades of your brave sires will guard 
Their patriot sons, fame will reward ! 
Then dauntless to the battle speed, 

And in the cause of freedom bleed. 


Remember, those who nobly bled ! 

In Freedom*‘s cause their blood was shed ; 
Nor think that they have toiled in vain, 
Rise and the glorious cause maintain; 
The genius of this favored land, 

Guide and protect the patriot band. 





Lines written On the death of Mrs. Frazier, who died June 26, 
1815, in the bloom of life, leaving a fond husband, father, sister and 
three infant children to mourn her loss. 


WHAT voice of grief is that I hear? 
O see approach the funeral bier ; 
While weeping, see the husband kind, 
The tender father, half resign’d. 

To God’s all-wise decree he bends, 
Behold the sorrowing sister, friend ; 
The children too, a mother mourn, ~ 
Who’s fled alas! to that last bourne, 
Where all must wait on Christ above; 
* ‘Phe fountain of eternal love.” 

Alas ! the mandate she obey’d, 

Her Maker call‘d, she mstant fled, 

To realms of never ending bliss, 
Where every wanderer hopes to rest. 
‘Tis past, she‘s gone, the conflict‘s o‘er, 
Then husband, father weep no more ; 
Nature ‘tis true asserts her sway, 
Religion‘s voice bids grief away, 

She points aloft to that bright shore, 
And says she‘s only gone before ; 

A few short years and you may be, 

As great, as high, as blest as she, 
Then shed the anguish‘d tear to more, 
But hope to meet on that blest shore, 
Where death, nor pain, nor grief can come, 
Our blest retreat, our peaceful home. 


CECILIA. 


APHORISM. 


THE best method to suppress the passion of envy, is to ma... 
point of doing rigid justice te those objects which most excite iz. 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 22d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Birch, Mr. Wil- 
liam Newel to Mrs. Sarah Busby, all of this city. 

In Christ Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, James Montgo- 
mery, Esq. to Miss Eliza D. Teakel, daughter of John Teackel, Esq. 
all of Philadelphia, 

A grave wedding —On the 25th ult. in Caswel County, by the Rev. 
Barzillia Graves, Captain William Graves, son of John Graves Esq. to 
Miss Nancy Graves, daughter of General Azariah Graves. 

On Sunday evening, the 28th May, at Bell Field, near Annapolis, 
by the Rev. Mr. Dashiel, Henry E. Ballard, Esq. Lt. Commandant in 
the Navy, to Miss Juliana Macubbin, of Anne Arundel county. 

At New Brunswick, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Croes, Mr. 
James B. Low, to Miss Esther Lawrence, formerly of Burlington. 

At Lexington (Ken.) by the Rey. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Asa Worthing- 
tom, to Miss l’rances Hodgkinson. 





IN consequence of a greater rent being offered for the late office of 
the Tea Tray, than the editress could afford to give, the establishmen: 
is removed to NO. 5, Hartung’s Alley, running easterly between Mar- 
ket and Arch streets, and between Second and Third streets; begin- 
ning at NO. 28 North Second, and ending at 29 in Third street, a sign 
shall be put up at each end of the Alley; as early as possible. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those who may not choose to bring their communications for the 
‘Yea Tray, will please to deposit them in the post office. 


TO WILLIAM. 


The communication you mention in your last letter, that did not ap- 
pear, Lnever saw. If you havea copy please to favour me with it, as 
also the other piece you mention. 


> + ae 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE A‘Ts, CALLED 


THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CAKR. 
TERMS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents, payabie ondelivery. To be put te 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8. South Fifth Street, and at the 
prit.cipal Book Stores and Libraries in Philadelphia. 








